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““On Our Toes’”’ To Keep You On Your Feet 


“The line supplies you need, when you need them.” That's Kellogg’s 
policy on line supplies. That's the Government's policy on line sup- 
plies. That policy is recognition of the fact that every telephone 
system is a mighty important cog in the Nation’s war effort. 


So while you are asked to make existing equipment last longer and 
to conserve materials in every possible way, you have this assurance: 
If you need repair, maintenance, or essential construction materials, 
you can get them! 


As always, you'll find Kellogg your soundest source for line supplies. 
Even under wartime conditions, you'll find the service the best ob- 
tainable. This is the payoff on Kellogg’s long-standing policy of 
maintaining a nation-wide network of strategically located distribu- 
tion points . . . of turning your orders over to experienced men who 
know what you need, and start your supplies on the way to you in 
the shortest possible time. 


Important as service is, it’s only part of the story. The assurance of 
quality materials, backed by the Kellogg “DOUBLE GUARANTEE” 
. . . the advantages of dealing with a single, dependable source for 
all your needs .. . these are other sound reasons for sending your 
line supply orders to Kellogg]! 


To Avoid Delivery Delays 


Always be sure to show the proper priority certification on your 
orders. If there’s any question as to what or how much you can 
secure, check with us or your Kellogg field service representative. 
And use Special Kellogg Order Blanks, with space provided for you 
to show the necessary priority information on all your orders. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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RADIO ALLOCATION IMPORTANT 





Jo At Jelephone Companies 


reference to any particularly 

troublesome problem that “A hun- 
dred years from now it won’t make 
any difference.” This remark is per- 
haps unconsciously based on a cynical 
or fatalistic sort of belief that time 
will eventually rectify all errors or at 
least reduce their importance to rela- 
tive insignificance. It assumes that no 
human misjudgment can outlive more 
than one or two or three generations 
of human life itself. A mistake is 
something that a doctor buries and 
that a lawyer gets paid for. 


| T IS AN all too common saying with 


Unfortunately, such reasoning seems 
to be permeating the thinking appa- 
ratus of what is supposed to be our su- 
preme regulatory authority over radio 
and other interstate communication 
services in the United States. And it 
is bad—bad for the telephone business 
—so bad, in fact, that if the Federal 
Communications Commission rules in 
that direction when all the chips are 
down on this radio allocation business, 
the real consequences may not be fully 
appreciated until long after the honor- 
able members of the FCC are interred 
in the odor of sanctity and their sainted 
memory graven upon hallowed marble 
for posterity to ponder. 

History is replete with examples of 
mistakes which never were rectified— 
at least from the viewpoint of those 
who made them. If Bonaparte had not 
guessed wrong about the weather and 
Bleucher’s Prussian reserves, at Water- 
loo, the face of Europe would be 
changed today, with both Germany and 
England second-class powers and 
France ruling the roost. If Czar 
Nicholas I of Russia, in the nineteenth 
century, had not stubbornly refused to 
accept standard-gauge railroad track, 
he would not have set his nation 100 
years behind the rest of civilized Europe. 

If Edison in 1888 had realized that 
he had actually discovered the radio 
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tube while experimenting with light 
bulbs, we would have had radio 40 
years sooner, with historical results no 
man can even imagine. If Burgoyne 
had not taken the wrong fork in the 
road at Ticonderoga, the American 
revolution might well have been lost. If 
Samuel F. B. Morse had understood the 
principles and technique of insulation, 
telegraph wires (and subsequently tele- 
phone wires) would have started and 
probably remained buried underground 
instead of on pole lines. If Cleopatra’s 
nose had been a quarter inch 
longer— 


of an 


But why go on? The most futile sort 
of discussion begins with “if.” The 
important thing is to make the right 
decision in the first place. Today the 
FCC stands at one of those historical 
crossroads with responsibility in its 
hands second to no other commercial or 
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economic power of regulatory decision 
in the world, barring none—shipping, 
aviation, or what have you? It is a de- 
cision as to whether certain radio fre- 
quencies in the United States shall be 
preserved as part of the public domain 
for the use of all of the people or 
parcelled out for private profit in such 
a way that generations as yet unborn 
may arise to curse the stupidity of this 
regulatory board—a board which, in all 
probability, is making its best effort to 
do the right thing as it sees it. 

This week, starting September 28, 
the FCC opens its hearings on just 
how the ethereal chocolate cake of the 
American spectrum shall be 
sliced up and distributed to the various 
government, commercial and common 
carrier interests which are demanding 
a share and permanent stake in this 
great invisible public domain. 


radio 


It is not merely another one of those 
scrambles between different radio 
broadcasting interests or between the 
commercial broadcasters and the ama- 
teurs. Indeed, conventional radio broad- 
casting occupies, with relation to the 
known and usable radio spectrum, a 
space no bigger than that of a postage 
stamp dropped on a baseball diamond. 
Naturally a varied conglomeration of 
interests is appearing at, or is following 
closely, these hearings and the impor- 
tant policy decisions to be made there- 
on: The Army and Navy and other gov- 
ernment agencies, commercial air lines, 
police and health authorities, manufac- 
turers of medical therapy and other 
electronic devices, power companies and 
other local public utilities, television 
and the new frequency modulation 
radio, facsimile broadcasting, educa- 
tional, religious and labor groups — 
and it is not surprising that the tele- 
phone industry is appearing in force. 

Representations will be made not only 
for the Bell System but also for the 
United States Independent Telephone 
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Association and a number of separate 
Independent telephone companies. What 
do the telephone companies want out 
of this hearing to determine how radio 
frequencies in the future shall be allo- 
cated in the United States? They want 
to be sure that complete telephone de- 
velopment in the best interest of the 
American people is not foreclosed by 
suppressive, inadequate or niggardly 
allowance of frequencies for the tele- 
phone business to expand along radio 
lines. It is asking that the FCC con- 
sider the demands of future public 
service, meaning by that the public 
utility service, which the telephone com- 
pany now renders to the people in terms 
of the improved service it can reason- 
ably be expected to render in future 
years when certain radiotelephone de- 
velopments can be installed as a matter 
of practical operation. 

Telephone companies are asking that 
the FCC consider these requirements 
second only to the immediate require- 
ments of the military for national se- 
curity, and of government agencies for 
public health, welfare, safety and 
morals. They are asking that the FCC 
consider these demands in the nature 
of a public service trust which should 
come ahead of the right of private 
commercial interests operating radio 
frequency, using devices to exploit 
these future highways of communica- 
tion for private profit. 


How much expense and discomfort 
could have been spared if the city 
planners (if there were such) a hun- 
dred years ago could have gone to the 
city fathers of New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and almost any 
other large American city, and shown 
them a preview of traffic conditions 
and requirements which exist today? 
We know full well that the results 
would have been wider streets and a 
better coordinated city pattern which 
would have saved millions and millions 
of dollars of reconstruction and traffic 
alteration which is, even so, far from 
satisfactory. 


Today is the day when the figurative 
hot-dog stand operators are seeking 
their right to clutter up the radio high- 
ways of the future. If they are ever 
allowed to roost along the vast, but all 
too important, stretches of our radio 
spectrum, there may come a day when 
they will have to be blasted out piece- 
meal with as much fuss and feathers 
and expense as a city often has to 
spend nowadays arcading a single 
downtown block to let a few more 
trickles of essential traffic get through. 


For what essential purposes does the 
telephone industry in continental United 
States need radio frequencies now or 
in the future? This writer does not 
know what the USITA or other tele- 
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TIME—About 1955. 


interurban course. 


home. 
SNOOKS: Why, Daddy? 


me make a little time. 


make one? 


DADDY: Don’t say “ain’t.” 


SNOOKS: Why, Daddy? 


DADDY: Now what? 





WILL IT EVER COME TO THIS? 
(Apologies to Fanny Brice) 


PLACE—In a family automobile (or helicopter) spinning along an 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: Baby Snooks and her Daddy. 


SNOOKS: Daddy—I want to talk to Mummy, and tell her we’re coming 
DADDY: We can’t take time to stop for telephoning now. 
DADDY: Because we're late getting in now. So please be quiet and let 


SNOOKS: Daddy, why can’t we have a telephone right in here? 
DADDY: Because there isn’t any such thing. 
SNOOKS: Why Daddy? Ain’t the telephone company smart enough to 


It’s because—oh, I believe the Federal 
Communications Commission decided it would get in the way of 
television or amateurs or stock market reports, or something. Now let 
me alone. Why don’t you turn on the television and amuse yourself? 
(Turns on television panel. Snooks watches awhile, then starts bawling.) 

SNOOKS: Bah! All about nasty man putting vitamins in my soup and 
plugging new medicine for me to take. Bah! I'd rather talk to Mummy! 


DADDY: You CAN’T talk to Mummy. 


DADDY: Because the FCC SAYS you can’t. You've got to take the tele- 
vision and like it. Now for the last time will you shut up? 


SNOOKS (not listening): Daddy! DADDY! 


SNOOKS: Ain’t it your belief that the FCC is all wet! 


DADDY: How often must I tell you, Snooks, never to say “ain’t?” 





phone witnesses are prepared to tell 
the FCC. But it is not hard to figure 
out the request will fall into about 
seven general classifications: 


(1) Service to isolated communities. 

(2) Rural telephonication. 

(3) Urban automobile telephones. 

(4) Interurban and highway mobile 
telephones (including automobile use). 

(5) Short-haul toll. 

(6) Long-haul toll and other radio 
relay carrier use. 

(7) The emergency radiotelephone. 


Let’s examine these possibilities—or, 
more correctly, probabilities—if radio 
frequencies are allowed, in a little more 
detail: 


(1) Isolated communities. The de- 
mand for this type of service is now 
limited but it may grow, especially if 
the U. S. Reclamation Bureau carries 
out its plans for reclaiming vast tracts 
of arable lands and establishing home- 
stead communities for returning vet- 
erans in mountainous and desert coun- 
try. Even a single telephone channel 
of the radio type would provide an 
isolated community with a link to the 
outside world. Such a link in case of 
sickness, fire, flood, as well as to handle 
the ordinary demands of commercial 
and social communications, would make 








these communities more livable. These 
conditions exist in mountain resorts, 
off-shore islands, plateau communities 
and wherever surrounding terrain and 
weather conditions make road and pole 
line construction and maintenance pro- 
hibitive, if not impossible. 

(2) Rural telephonication. The word 
“telephonication” is coined by this 
writer as a parallel to the much better- 
known rural “electrification.” The gov- 
ernment, through the REA, has taken 
great strides at considerable expense to 
provide the farmers of the nation with 
rural power service which can be pro- 
vided only by pole lines. But the REA 
is willing to admit that there are many 
farms situated in such remote and diffi- 
cult terrain that the building of pole 
line and wire for power service is out 
of the question. Rural telephone com- 
panies experienced (and still experi- 
ence) similar difficulty with the pole 
line technique. 


Now we have open before us the 
possibility of radio development to give 
these farmers telephone service. It is 
not yet a fact, of course, and there are 
still wrinkles to be worked out. The 
FCC should consider that the farmer 
has as much right to telephone service 
by allowing radio frequencies for this 
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purpose to private telephone companies 
which will not cost the American tax- 
payer a nickel, as the farmer has to 
REA, which has cost the American tax- 
payers plenty of nickels and will con- 
tinue to do so for years to come. 

(3) Urban automobile telephones. 
Here is another future development 
which is not presently a fact. For 
technical reasons, automobile telephone 
service of the future will probably 
divide itself into two subclassifications 
—‘urban” and “interurban or high- 
way.” For urban service, there will be 
necessary only a central transmitter 
or tower, using short frequencies of a 
range up to 10 miles to cover the metro- 
politan area of the city served. 

It has been estimated that less than 
100 channels (meaning less than 200 
frequencies) would be adequate to fur- 
nish two-way communication service to 
enough prospective “automobile tele- 
phone subscribers” to keep abreast of 
the demand, in any one city up to the 
probable saturation point of demand 
for such service (in the neighborhood 
of 1 per cent of total automobile license 
registration). Furthermore, because 
these frequencies are in the upper 
short-wave band of the _ spectrum 
(above 100 megacycles), they do not 
hop over the horizon and therefore can 
be used over and over, again and again, 
in different cities simultaneously by 
different local telephone companies — 
without service in one city interfering 
with service in another. 

(4) Interurban or highway mobile 
telephones. This would apply the same 
technique in a different way, not only 
to automobile telephones traveling over 
highways, but trains, trucks, and possi- 
bly even planes traveling a given course 
between cities. Transmitting towers 
would be placed along these highways 
every 25 miles or so, with an over- 
lapping radius of influence of about 
15 miles for each circle or sphere of 
radio reception. An automobile passing 
along such highway would move suc- 
cessively through a series of these 
orbits of reception and would be con- 
stantly available for two-way telephone 
communication with transmitter units 
linked by land wire to a central office. 
These would connect with the general 
telephone system enabling the motorist 
to talk with his home or office en route. 


(5) Short-haul toll. There are many 
places in the United States where radio 
links would provide a more reliable and 
Satisfactory circuit than land wire 
lines. Classic example would be the 
Grand Canyon country. Only about 40 


channels—of the “regional” caliber, 
which could be used over and over again 
across the face of the continent—would 
be sufficient to multiply any number of 
times the availability of short-haul toll 
service in these difficult areas. Al- 
though these short-haul lines, from 10 
to 20 miles, are usually bracketed along 
with rural lines, there are many places 
in the country where considerable sec- 
tions of pole line carry only a single 
or double toll trunk. 


(6) Long-haul toll and other radio 
relay carrier use. There are likewise 
many places where radio circuits can 
be used to substitute for land wire on 
a more economical basis, providing 
more reliable long-haul toll, less sub- 
ject to pole line failure in case of 
storm or sabotage, or in case of civil 
disturbance. In addition, there is the 
distinct possibility that the great com- 
mon carrier system of communications, 
subject to continuous supervision and 
regulation by the FCC, will be elected 
to carry network relay and other relay 
services for television and other heavy 
radio frequency uses. This would ob- 
viously be more in the public interest 
and more economical use of the radio 
spectrum than allowing individual tele- 
vision service operators or systems to 
set up and own competitive and dupli- 
cate series of relay towers across the 
country—cluttering up the landscape 
every so many miles, and making it 
look like oil derrick country in Texas 
or Oklahoma. 


Furthermore, the telephone industry, 
by reason of the Bell System’s installa- 
tion of coaxial cable, may well be able 
to coordinate the use of such relay 
facilities with land wire and under- 
ground cable, so as to handle the maxi- 
mum traffic in the most reliable way, 
subject to probable regulation (because 
it is a common carrier) with a mini- 
mum burden on the radio air lines. As 
for long-haul toll service, 100 radio 
channels might adequately meet the re- 
quirement in the Independent telephone 
field. 


(7) Emergency radio telephone. For 
some time the use of radiotelephone 
technique has been recognized as a 
vital necessity in case of fire, flood, and 
other catastrophic and emergency con- 
ditions. They have been used for tem- 
porary stopgaps, pending repair of reg- 
ular facilities put out of commission. 
They have been used for communica- 
tion between central office and travel- 
ing repair crews, not only of telephone 
companies but also of electric power 
and other public utilities companies. 


They have been used to take care of 

the need for facilities to handle un- 

usually heavy communications traffic in 

some locality during a sudden and un- 

expected situation. This, in addition to 

the use of ordinary telephone circuits. 
* *~ » 

The exact technical requirements for 
the telephone industry to take care of 
the above list of radiotelephone uses is 
a matter outside the knowledge of this 
correspondent. Various requests are 
expected to be made and some of those 
in such an elastic form as to be sub- 
ject to further “pinning down” when 
the time comes for actual usage. 

But the principal factor which the 
FCC should bear in mind is this: The 
telephone industry speaks on behalf of 
public service and is entitled to con- 
sideration ahead of commercial radio 
usage which could be either relegated 
to use of substitute communication 
facilities or which make such uneco- 
nomical use of radio frequencies for 
private profit that they should not be 
permitted at all. 

The spectacle, for example, of a 
promoter of business information com- 
munication device being given sufficient 
frequencies to gobble up enough of the 
spectrum to take care of an entire tele- 
vision channel—and this for a private 
profit service which might be handled 
equally well in different fashion — is 
pretty nearly as scandalous as the hy- 
pothetical proposal of a trucking com- 
pany that a state highway should be 
turned over to it for its exclusive use. 
The fact that this highway is along 
the invisible lanes of the radio spec- 
trum instead of a physical path across 
the countryside should not make any 
difference. 

A secondary factor is that the tele- 
phone industry is generally seeking fre- 
quencies in that portion of the spec- 
trum which are so short that they can 
be used over and over again in the 
most e¢onomical fashion. What better 
way to use them than to give them to 
an industry that serves all the people 
all the time instead of some of the 
people some of the time! But, as in- 
dicated in the opening paragraphs of 
this report, your correspondent is 
skeptical that the FCC is going to see 
it this way. 

We must suspend judgment, of 
course, but there is a distinct danger 
that the suggestions of a less-than-a- 
billion radio industry are going to be 
listened to with more attention around 
the FCC than the six-billion-odd tele- 
phone industry. 


>> A Kentucky mother, anxious to wire money to her soldier son, rolled the money into a ball 
and stuffed it in the mouthpiece of the public telephone she used to call Western Union. 
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WENTY-FIVE years is relatively 

a short period of time, but during 

this relatively short period we 
have seen changes develop and cul- 
minate in our social, economic and 
political life that have been tremen- 
dous in their effect. The relative im- 
portance and influence of industry and 
labor; the position of government in 
the control and direction of the eco- 
nomic forces; the need for security of 
all classes to stabilize our economy, 
and many other related developments 
have created a new order of thinking 
in our economy. 

Even before the war these develop- 
ments had reached a point where all 
of us were affected. In the past we 
have been inclined to let the other fel- 
low do the worrying and pianning as 
long as our own little house was in 
order and the troubled waters had not 
yet reached us. I believe today, how- 
ever, there are great problems which 
are industry-wide, the solution of 
which, whether we like it or not, will 
affect every unit in the telephone in- 
dustry, and other problems equally 
great, or greater, that are country- 
wide, the solution of which will affect 
every living citizen and those yet un- 
born in the nation. It is about some 
of these matters as they affect, first 
the industry, and secondly the country, 
that I wish to discuss. 


In doing so, however, I do not pose 
as an expert. I am just an ordinary 
telephone man who believes that each 
of us must apply our thoughts fully to 
these matters or we cannot hope to find 
a satisfactory and just conclusion. By 
each of us, I mean every member of 
the industry and every citizen of the 
country. We must cease to allow poli- 
cies of vital effect on our lives and 
institutions to be fixed by a few with- 
out understanding what is being done, 
particularly when the few profess an 
interest in the common good. We are 
beginning to learn that either they 
don’t know what they are talking 
about or their methods are filled with 
duplicity. 

The Independent telephone industry 
is composed of small business units, 
some 6,000 small companies reaching 
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almost every community in this coun- 
try. Because we are small we have 
the trials and the advantages of the 
small business man; because we reach 
all sections of the country and have 
direct business contact with the mil- 
lions of people throughout the nation, 
I believe we have the common touch. 
It would not surprise me if the per- 
sonnel of the Independent telephone 
companies in the nation represent the 
ideal average of American citizenship. 
Our influence, therefore, as an industry, 
is impressive, and our responsibility as 
business men and citizens is correspond- 
ingly great. 

I spoke of the Independent telephone 
industry as being composed of small 
business units. We have had the 
average problems of the small business 
man. When punitive measures were 
taken by the government against busi- 
ness several years ago, we were told 
Big Business would pay the bill and 
were the culprits. But it did not take 
many years, I should say many months, 
for the business of this country to 
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learn that all business was equally 
affected and that the program of regu- 
lation, control and dictation could be 
in large part withstood by the so- 
called big business groups, while the 
little businessmen folded up. They 
were just about to be led into a small 
businessman’s WPA when world con- 
ditions and then a war, into which we 
entered, changed the entire course. 

I do not mean that some of the pur- 
poses of the measures applied to 
business in these last few years have 
not been desirable and for the ulti- 
mate general good. The means by 
which they have been accomplished, 
however, have left much to be desired. 

I should like to mention here, as an 
example, the matter of taxes. Our in- 
dustry, I believe, takes pride in its 
ability to pay its fair share of taxes, 
as we could not, and would not, object 
to the very heavy tax load required 
to meet our war efforts and obliga- 
tions. We can, however, and must, 
expect the application of a fair, if not 
rigid, economy in our other govern- 
mental operations. To take money out 
of production for continued unessential 
non-productive activity can be fatal to 
our economic system. 


And it seems to me to be highly im- 
portant in the consideration of tax 
policies that the unfair practice of 
adding greatly-increased operating 
costs to private business for the col- 
lection of government taxes should be 
rectified. The application of excise 
taxes to charges for telephone service 
not only consumes the margin avail- 
able for increased rates for an “essen- 
tial,” not a “luxury,” service to pro- 
vide added revenue when needed, but 
also it is a deterring factor in the 
extension and development of a service 
essential to an average standard of 
living. 

In addition, the actual increased 
operating cost to the collecting com- 
panies is a very substantial item. We 
must figure a tax monthly on an an- 
nual total of almost one and one-half 
billion items represented by the number 
of toll calls taking place yearly in this 
country. This must be done by a calcu- 
lation in each instance on a percentage 
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basis and is not a flat amount applied 
to the number of calls. There is fur- 
ther the application of a percentage 
figure monthly on more than 20 mil- 
lion items represented by the current 
subscribers’ local service accounts in 
the industry. After the billing takes 
place, these taxes must be collected; 
they must then be accounted for and 
remitted monthly to the government. 


All of this involves detail of account- 
ing and collecting procedures, which, 
when combined with the billing calcula- 
tion, adds, I believe, inequitably a 
burden to telephone company opera- 
tions that works severe hardships. 
Such a situation combined with others, 
such as wages and hours, social secur- 
ity requirements, Wagner Labor Act 
administration, NLRB, SEC, FCC, etc., 
illustrates the very great need for a 
central agency through which we, as 
an industry, can deal in properly pre- 
senting our case to governmental 
authority. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association is admirably filling 
this job today. I am not objecting to 
the purposes sought in many, if not 
most, of these programs. I do object 
to the unnecessary hardship upon pri- 
vate enterprise in the present methods 
of accomplishment of the programs 
they each seek to set up. 


I would like to refer somewhat 
briefly to current and future problems 
that are more fundamental than tech- 
nical problems of an individual indus- 
try. The telephone industry has done 
magnificent work in common with pri- 
vate enterprise in meeting the require- 
ments of war. It has been compli- 
mented highly by the highest military 
and government authorities. I would 
like to present to you, however, views 
concerning the position that American 
business occupies in the public mind 
today; the problems that confront it if 
it is to maintain itself, and particu- 
larly the responsibility it has to the 
people and to the government in main- 
taining its position as the mainspring 
of our economic life; the much talked 
of free enterprise system that we are 
hearing about today. 

It may be desirable at the outset 
that we have a common understanding 
of what is meant by the “Free En- 
terprise System.” Broadly speaking, 
it is the system of enterprise employed 
in our national economy from the be- 
ginning of our history; it is the en- 
terprise system which brought forth 
American ingenuity, harnessed Ameri- 
can resources, developed American pro- 
duction, improved production methods 
and produced for employer and employe 
alike, the highest standard of living 
and the greatest economic benefits that 
have been acquired by the people of 
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Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 

An amusing trifle occurred in 
the Milwaukee office of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. recently: A 
student operator answered a line 
signal and the subscriber said he 
had not called but that his bell 
rang. The student replied, “But 
mister, your light is lit!” 











any nation since the beginning of 


time. 

It is the more than three million 
individual businesses in the United 
States; it is the individual or the group 
of individuals able to engage in any 
business undertaking—free to compete 
with others, and dependent upon profit 
for survival and expansion. It em- 
braces three separate, yet very closely- 
related, primary elements that make 
up its body. 

First: It is capital represented by 
plant, machinery, stocks of goods, 
equipment and material resources 
which are the instrumentalities by 
which production is accomplished. 

Second: It is labor which uses and 
operates these instrumentalities to ob- 
tain production. 

Third: It is management, which pro- 
vides the channel through which capi- 
tal and labor are brought together in 
production, to plan for production and 
the distribution of the products. 


Under the conditions that prevail at 
the moment, brought on by the catas- 
trophic war, where races and ideologies 
are in deadly conflict, the enterprise 
system has no problem except produc- 
tion. It is not seeking higher stand- 
ards of living at the moment. It has 
no problem of distribution. It is not 
faced with a need for expansion, cap- 
ital or risk investment. Its sole prob- 
lem is one of securing production of 
the needed instruments of war and the 
requirements for sustaining the life 
of a nation under the direction and 
leadership of a government whose first 
and foremost duty is to fight this war 
with the least sacrifice of American 
life and material. 


This statement should be understood, 
for we cannot minimize or overlook 
the overwhelming and complete impor- 
tance of devoting every effort fully and 
without reservation to the prosecution 
and winning of the war. Unless we 
attain victory, there can be no peace. 
Unless we win the war, we will have 
no opportunity to win the peace. The 
first duty of every American is to 
utilize his or her full effort to bring 
this war to a close at the earliest 
possible moment with complete victory. 


This is not only a patriotic duty; it 
is a duty to our individual future, 
because unless we do so prosecute the 
war, our future will be very different 
than we would like to have it. 


We have been a confident people 
from the beginning of our nation. Per- 
haps that confidence leads to over- 
confidence and certainly it has done so 
when we find time to experiment with 
measures for social improvement, po- 
litical advancement and economic profit 
at a moment when our very lives are 
at stake, when we should be praying 
to God for help and deliverance and 
taking our doctors’ prescriptions with- 
out the slightest question or whim. Par- 
ticularly is this so when we realize that 
every day the war is prolonged, even 
though our eventual victory may be 
complete, by our diffidence, stubborn- 
ness, laziness, disunity or over-confi- 
dence, hundreds, yes, thousands, of 
young men, who are now making a 
major sacrifice, will be called upon to 
make the supreme sacrifice. 

I cannot understand how we can be 
indifferent as a people, or as_ indi- 
viduals, to the recognition of this 
necessity, since the sacrifice I speak of 
is being made and will be made by 
our own brothers, sons, husbands, those 
nearest and dearest to us. There is not 
a man engaged in labor, or in the 
management of a business, or in the 
operation of an essential service, or in 
government office, who does not have 
a stake closest to his heart and his 
life involved in this destruction. 

There is not a strike affecting war 
production or the services that assist 
in war production that may not result 
in the unnecessary death of a striker’s 
son. There is not a profiteer in busi- 
ness who does not by his practices put 
a dollar value on the life of those 
nearest and dearest to him. There is 
not a politician who attempts to mix 
social reform with fighting a war, or 
who injects political expediency into 
the administration of war effort, who 
may not bring about the death of those 
he loves by this practice. 

All of this is the selfish approach 
to the question. In addition there is a 
plain patriotic duty on the part of each 
of us as Americans, to end this war 
with the least cost of life and money, 
so that we may return at the earliest 
moment to a normal American life, the 
future of which is sustained and made 
permanent by our devotion. 

Such recognition of our war duties 
need not, however, prevent us from 
making plans to meet the impact of 
peace which we know will present 
problems of great magnitude, to meet 
this impact of peace better prepared 
than we were, even with warning, to 
meet the impact of the war. 
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American enterprise and American 
government have done a magnificent 
job in fighting this war. By and large, 
the greatest job in the history of man 
has been done by our government and 
the American people in the building 
and training of its Army; in the pro- 
duction of the implements and instru- 
ments of war which have equipped this 
Army and in addition thereto, to a 
substantial extent, the armies of our 
Allies; in the control of espionage and 
sabotage, and in the general conduct 
of the military effort which has placed 
millions of our soldiers overseas on 
foreign soil with negligible loss. We 
will win this war because the Amer- 
ican people have the resources, the 
courage, the adaptability and the might 
with which to win. 


After the war is won, our nation 
will have a tremendous debt to pay. 
What amount of debt our government 
and the American people can pay is a 
question on which economists and ex- 
perts perhaps will not agree. I believe 
all will agree, however, that we will pay 
whatever debt is necessary to win the 
war; and that $300,000,000,000, more 
or less, though a staggering figure, 
will be paid in time and in accordance 
with a plan. It will, however, eliminate 
without delay the possibility of our 
spending additional sizeable govern- 
mental funds in experimentation with 
social planning, regimentation, admin- 
istration of governmental controls and 
bureaucracy. 


At the end of the war, three gen- 
eral courses will be open to our govern- 
ment and, in my opinion, we will find 
ourselves embarked on one of the three 
before much time passes. Generally 
speaking, these three courses are as 
follows: 


First, continued heavy spending and 
deficit financing by our government 
without itself owning and operating 
the agencies of production, which will 
lead before long to default and then 
repudiation of government debt. There 
will soon be reached a limit in the 
amount of money the government can 
withdraw from enterprise in the form 
of taxes, without sharing the risk of 
operation or the responsibility of financ- 
ing extensions and improvement, and 
finally ownership. This is hardly con- 
ceivable and I mention it only because 
it is a possible course and not a course 
that any American worthy of the name 
would follow or allow to develop. 


The second course, therefore, natur- 
ally follows—it is that of state so- 
cialism. It involves the gradual taking 
over, but none the less surely and 
completely, of the productive assets of 
the country and its people in order 
that the people may be given what, 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS FOR 
USITA CONVENTION 


It is understood that, due to the overcrowded hotel facilities at the 
time of the annual convention of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, to be held October 10, 11 and 12, the Stevens Hotel, 
in which the convention will be held, will endeavor to make reservations 
in other hotels for those telephone men and women whom they are 
unable to accommodate during the convention. 

It has been suggested that, in spite of the shortage of facilities at the 
Stevens, all those planning to attend the convention send their reserva- 
tions to the Stevens Hotel, in care of W. F. Puffer, who, in turn, will 
endeavor to make their reservations at nearby hotels, and will inform 
them as to which hotel they have been assigned. 


Send your reservation to Mr. Puffer immediately. 


= 








in the planned economy, is considered 
by government to be their just desert 
—the balance to be used by the gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of its plan 
for the conduct and expansion of in- 
dustry and social relationships, and 
the servicing of its debt. Govern- 
ment cannot long avoid the responsi- 
bility for the operation of properties 
from which it takes, first, the prepon- 
derant share of all profits and over 
which it exercises controls that are 
costly in administration, time consum- 
ing in application, and impossible in 
competition. The national debt will not 
allow any time-consuming experimen- 
tation in this direction without our 
automatically falling into the first 
course, which was suggested above. The 
people of the country and their gov- 
ernment will be forced to determine 
directly and without delay if this is 
the course which it and they desire to 
pursue, whether our free economy of 
the past will be abandoned and a sys- 
tem of state regimentation and opera- 
tion of enterprise be substituted for it. 
There: will be no opportunity to work 
into this program by the “crawling” 
method with the tremendous debt with 
which we will be faced. We will at 
least have the issue forced upon us and 
a decision required of us. 


The decision to follow such a course 
would be accompanied by many other 
changes, not only in our economic life, 
but in our political life also. It is not 
possible that business management 
could be changed as political office is 
changed under a representative democ- 
racy. Efficiency of operation would 
make necessary a continuous plan and 
a continuing direction. Either we as 
a people would not effectively and 
efficiently carry through state socialism 
as a part of a planned economy, or we 
would be forced to abandon some of 
the basic principles on which the op- 
eration of a representative democracy 
now rests. 





The third course is apparent. It is 
the continuation of the free enterprise 
system with capital and labor and 
management coming from and of the 
people. It is based on the assumption 
that government shall make laws, re- 
quired for the common welfare, pass 
upon them, administer them with jus- 
tice and fairness for all; and that the 
individual, broadly speaking, shall be 
free to enter and engage in those 
things that make up our daily lives, 
including industry, as he sees fit; that 
the profit incentive in industry be re- 
stored, because from profit, taxes and 
wages are paid and expansion takes 
place. It recognizes that the time must 
and will come when our standards of 
living will be determined by our pro- 
duction, that we are in a growing and 
expanding economy with vast poten- 
tialities for new and increased pro- 
duction, and the development of higher 
living standards through the absorp- 
tion of this production by our people 
and the people of the world. 

If the specialists and experts were 
ever to take notice of observations such 
as these they would no doubt state 
that they are hardly worthy of notice, 
because they are too simple in their 
conception of an economy which has 
been made very complex. They may 
be right, but I have an idea that we 
average Americans are going to have 
to understand the purposes and proc- 
esses back of our governmental and 
economic system and subscribe to them 
if we are to remain a democracy. 

I am of the opinion that we will 
have to learn that collective bargain- 
ing, for example, probably is here to 
stay, but its benefits entail the accept- 
ance of responsibility by labor, as well 
as by industry. I believe that the 
security of the working man in his job 
and in his living is essential but this 
must be provided through productive 
employment, in the main, in private 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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HEELCHAIR telephone booths 
are being provided in most of 
our general hospitals for the 


privacy and comfort of patients return- 
ing from overseas. 


* * * 


In the June 8 issue we published an 
item on this page predicting that tele- 
phone construction companies would be 
organized during the postwar period 
and that these companies would handle 
practically all heavy construction work 
in the industry. It is surprising to 
note the number of comments we have 
received from the field agreeing with 
this idea. These comments come from 
large and small companies alike. The 
only adverse comment we have received 
so far was in connection with the fol- 
lowing statement: “This arrangement 
will also permit a better grade of work, 
because the contractor will employ 
specialists in each line who will be 
familiar with the latest construction 
practices.” 


In this connection, one party con- 
tended that the telephone industry had 
the best talent in the world. This, we 
do not doubt; however, many of the 
medium and small companies are not 
blessed with this advantage. Even a 
large company may not have enough 
continuous underground construction to 
pay them to maintain on their pay- 
roll men well versed in such work. The 
construction companies may also hire 
some good specialists from the tele- 
phone companies using them continu- 
ously in their particular fields. 


These new construction companies 
also will prove a golden opportunity 
for some retired men to devote a few 
more years to the work they love. 
There is little doubt that in the past 
few years, many telephone men have 
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been placed on the retired list much 
too soon. I, personally, know of one 
man who was placed on the retired list 
before he was 50. His health is good 
and I am sure he is capable of active 
work for at least another 10 years. 

The main advantage, as we see it, in 
the use of these construction companies 
is that it relieves the telephone com- 
panies of the difficulty and expense of 
hiring large numbers of men for short 
periods of time. Also a construction 
company can afford to maintain labor 
saving devices such as trenching and 
pole-hole-boring machines which the 
average telephone company cannot 
afford. 


To sum it up briefly there seems to 
be no doubt that some new, well- 
equipped and well-manned telephone 
construction companies will be organ- 
ized in the near future and will prove 
adequate to handle most of the heavy 
construction of the telephone industry 
during the postwar period. 


* * * 


Sign seen in a Philadelphia (Pa.) 
filling station: 


No Gas, 
No Oil, 
No Air, 
No Nothin. 


* * * 


The Electrical Association of Phil- 
adelphia (Pa.) is conducting an adver- 
tising campaign against “Octopus Out- 
lets.” This is the name they have se- 
lected for the horrible practice of buy- 
ing fittings and connecting six or more 
extension cords to a double-wall outlet. 

“These ‘wire-haired terrors’ are more 
than just a nuisance. They are posi- 
tive proof that your wiring system is 






being overloaded, even with the electric 
appliances you are fortunate enough 
to own today. If your wiring is in- 
sufficient now, it will be much more so 
when you can buy electric appliances. 
So put one or more war bonds aside, 
earmarked for modern wiring and 
plenty of outlets just as soon as re- 
strictions are lifted,” one advertisement 
said. 

This is good advice and should be 
strictly observed by all telephone peo- 


ple. 
* » * 


We recently had the pleasure of ex- 
amining the patent of a handset-type, 
sound-powered telephone with a self- 
contained signaling device. The sig- 
naling device, and two small dry cells 
to operate it, was mounted in the 
handle of the handset. Some day this, 
or a similar arrangement, may have 
many useful applications in the tele- 
phone field. 


* * * 


A good idea might be to use trans- 
parent plastic for the caps which cover 
the protector blocks of a telephone-type 
substation lightning arrestor. The pro- 
tector blocks could then be examined 
by a troubleman without first removing 
the cap, making removal of the cap 
necessary only in the event of trouble. 


* * * 


Almost daily in the Plant Engineer- 
ing Agency in Philadelphia, Pa., the 
writer meets transient Signal Corps 
officers who are old friends of TE- 
LEPHONY. They are telephone men, both 
Independent and Bell, doing their part 
in the winning of the war by aiding 
communications. They are all anxious 
to finish the job and return to the 
telephone business. 
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HANDIE-TALKIE PROVIDES 


EMERGENCY TELEPHONE SERVICE 


By RAY BLAIN 


HEN THE administration 
W iiaine of the Douglas Air- 

craft Co., Park Ridge, IIl., was 
destroyed by fire early on the morn- 
ing of July 18, 1944, the 10-position 
manual switchboard of the Middle- 
states Telephone Co. was also burned. 
This left the mammoth manufacturing 
plant completely without telephone com- 
munication. In view of the tremendous 
wartime activity of this concern, and 
the need of quick and frequent coor- 
dination between various widely-sepa- 
rated activities, the loss of telephone 
communication was a real calamity. 


When wire communication fails sud- 
denly, radio has proved the best means 
of establishing emergency communica- 
tion quickly, and that is what hap- 
pened at the Douglas Plant. Even 
while the fire was in progress, two 
sound cars, equipped with two-way ra- 
dio sets, were in service. One car was 
located at the plant and one at the 
telephone exchange in nearby Park 
Ridge. A temporary line was run from 
the telephone exchange to a telephone 
in the sound car, and two selected op- 
erators placed on duty in the car to 
relay messages. A messenger service 
was established at the plant to locate 
parties called. This system made it 


be Tas we? * i 


Even the assembly line made use of the Handie- 
Talkie to obtain instructions. 


possible to call all guards of the first 
and second shifts back to the plant for 
emergency duty. The executives, some 
of whom were out of the city, were 
also located and recalled to the plant. 


While the plant was burning, Col. 
L. H. Sanford, Signal Officer, and J. J. 
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The guard department was able to maintain 
security by the use of the Handie-Talkie. 


Koch, chief engineer of the Signal Of- 
fice, Sixth Service Command, were on 
the telephone making arrangements to 
provide temporary telephone service. A 
three-position switchboard, connecting 
key telephones, was placed in service 
the next day. Naturally, a_ three- 
position switchboard could not replace 
the 10-position one destroyed, so many 
important offices were forced to do 
without service. Handie-talkie radio 
sets furnished by the Signal Corps were 
pressed into service. 

These little sets, which are so pop- 
ular on the war fronts all over the 
world, likewise produced good results 
on the home front and augmented the 
temporary telephone service from July 
18 to August 5, at which time a six- 
position switchboard was cut into serv- 
ice. The use of these sets demonstrated 
clearly the value of commercial radio 
communication for emergency pur- 
poses. 


Vv 


Hurricane Stops Telephone 
Service in East 

The Atlantic hurricane roared north- 
eastward out to sea on September 15, 
leaving in its wake destruction esti- 
mated at many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. In New York City, 533 
pieces of equipment from the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation sought to clear the 
streets of fallen trees and telephone and 
power wires, augmented by public 
service crews who worked on round- 
the-clock shifts to restore telephone 
and electric light service. 


The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 






vania reported 52,000 telephones out 
of commission in Philadelphia. At 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., the en- 
tire system was made useless when a 
tree fell across the main-line circuit. 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co,’s 
Lakewood office estimated that 10,000 
telephones were out of service in the 
central Jersey district, 11 aerial cables 
being defective. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reported 8,000 lines out of 
commission in Rhode Island alone. 


Vv 


Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles Urges 
Increased Wire Production 

Explaining the critical needs for more 
wire, the Chief Signal Officer, Maj. 
Gen. H. C. Ingles, recently notified wire 
manufacturers that the War Produc- 
tion Board had placed field and assault 
wire on the production urgency list as 
one of the items on which increased 
production is vitally needed to assure 
continued offensives all over the world. 

This action was taken, according to 
General Ingles, because stepped-up de- 
mands from the theaters of war made 
it imperative that an increased supply 
be immediately forthcoming. 

He stated that wire is a weapon of 
offense, and the greater the offensives, 
the greater the need for wire. ‘Many 
great soldiers,” General Ingles said, 
“have seen the fruits of victory taken 
from them due to the lack of communi- 
cations, and many enemies have been 
permitted to fight another day because 
communications were inadequate. 

“In a war as mobile as this where 
great offensives develop from what ap- 
pears to be merely feints with tanks, 
mortars and field pieces, wire is the 
very life line of the soldier carrying 
the offensive. There is little time to 
salvage, only time to fight under such 
conditions.” 

In issuing this call for increased pro- 
duction, General Ingles cautioned that 
the brighter the news from the fight- 
ing fronts, the greater the need for 
wire. “Wire must be manufactured in 
increasing quantities until V-day,” he 
declared. 


Vv 


Retired at 62; Now 97 
FERDINAND R. JESCHKE, 97, Melrose 
Park, Ill., is the oldest retired tele- 
phone worker in North America. Mr. 
Jeschke, who has been retired for 35 
years, is also the oldest retired em- 
ploye of the Western Electric Co., man- 
ufacturing unit of the Bell System. He 
began work as a carpenter in the 
switchboard department in 1886. 
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GARY SERVICES AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(A Wholly-Owned Subsidiary of Theodore Gary and Company) 


HuNTER L. Gary, Chairman A. F. ADAMS, President 


Executive Committee 

W. F. BENOIST 
V. E. CHANEY 
G. L. GRAWOLS 


A. F. ADAMS 
E. C. BLOMEYER 
HUNTER L. GARY 
F. S. SPRING 


HEAD OFFICE: 1100 KING STREET, WILMINGTON 33, DELAWARE 


A. E. CARLSON, Secretary 


yee 


that its Washington, D. C., office under the direction of Howard A. Burroughs, 
Manager, is now fully organized to service the National and International 
needs of the companies in the Gary Group. While established primarily to 
assist the Gary Group companies in fulfilling their wartime duties, we antici- 
pate this office will be of such value in the postwar period that it will remain 
as a permanent part of our Group facilities. In addition to rendering service 
to companies in our Group, Mr. Burroughs will be glad on request to give 
friendly assistance and cooperation in Washington to friends and customers 


of the various companies in our Group. 


HOWARD A. BURROUGHS, Manager, Washington O fhice 


GARY SERVICES AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Munsey Building « 


Telephone: Executive 6955 


Washington 4, D. C. 
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For the fifth consecutive time, Automatic Electric Company and 
its employees have been honored by the award of the Army-Navy 
"E" for excellence in the production of communication equipment 
for war. Our plant now flies the "E" pennant with four stars—a 
symbol of untiring effort which began long before Pearl Harbor and 


brought our initial award in the early months of the war. 


Our customers, too, have earned a share in this honor! Your 
patronage during years of peace helped to create the engineering 
technique and manufacturing facilities which have made our war 
production record possible. Your patience and understanding during 
these wartime years have enabled us to concentrate on the task 
at hand. 


We are proud to bring this new honor to the telephone industry, 
and we pledge our continued efforts to speed the day when 


peacetime production can be resumed. 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apperatus. . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 
Distributors in U. S. and P 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 



























Nebraska Telephone Pioneers 
Hold Picnic 

The Frank H. Woods Chapter of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation held a picnic at Nebraska’s 
Peter Pan Park on September 17 with 
an attendance of 82, which included 
members of the association and their 
families who gathered from Lincoln 
and other points in Nebraska. An 
afternoon of games and contests was 
followed by a “picnic basket” supper. 

The picnic was under the general di- 
rection of Guy O. Seaton, chairman of 
the Social Committee of the association 
who was assisted by various commit- 
tees on arrangements. Games and en- 
tertainment were in charge of John 
Backstrom and George E. Walroth, co- 
chairmen, both of Lincoln; Claude W. 
Helm, York, and W. E. MacDonald of 
Beatrice. Park facilities were arranged 
by L. G. Saunders, chairman, and Carl 
Keester, both of Lincoln. Refreshments 
were planned by A. S. Keckler, chair- 
man, Kathryn Rood and Minnie Allen, 
all of Lincoln. 

Officers in attendance were Merle 
Hale, president; J. H. Hartley, vice 
president; Mina Schmidt, secretary, 
and O. L. Sturtevant, all of Lincoln. 

The picnic was the first of four func- 
tions scheduled for the coming year. 
The others planned are a winter party, 
a series of motion pictures and a spring 
banquet. Plans also are being made for 
a special party during the winter sea- 
son, to be held exclusively for women 
members. 


Vv 


Asheville, Panama T.&T. Elects 
Officers, Plans Future 

New officers and directors were 
elected and plans for postwar service 
improvements discussed recently at 
the annual meeting of the Ashville & 
Panama Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
Panama, N. Y., stock of which is now 
owned by the Jamestown (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Corp. but which is being operated 
as a separate company. (TELEPHONY, 
August 26, page 32.) 

Stockholders elected these directors, 
all of Jamestown: Arvid E. Anderson, 
Charles L. Gleaves, Arnold P. Holm- 
berg, Millburn J. Larson, Roy F. 
Mapes, Leon F. Roberts and Harold C. 
White. 

Later the directors met and elected 
the following officers: Harold C. White, 
president; Leon F. Roberts, vice pres- 
ident; Millburn J. Larson, secretary; 
Arnold P. Holmberg, treasurer; Mary 
Miller, assistant secretary, and Roy F. 
Mapes, assistant treasurer. 

It was announced that after the war, 
steps will be taken to modernize and 
improve the magneto type system. If 
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there is a demand for it among the 
subscribers, it was said, a dial system 
will be installed. 

The central switchboard and business 
office of the company will continue to 
be maintained at Panama, it was said, 
where Katherine Hill is chief operator 
and business manager. She will remain 
in charge of service and collections. 


Vv 


Lincoln (Neb.) Company Receives 
Certificate of Appreciation 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation on September 20 
for its services in the Nebraska war 
area. Col. Richard T. Schlosberg, Sig- 
nal officer for the Seventh Army Com- 
mand, presented the award to John H. 
Agee, general manager of the company 
who accepted it, on behalf of the em- 
ployes, for President Frank H. Woods 
who was out of the city. 

In presenting the certificate, Colonel 
Schlosberg said: 





“The particular job of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been 
to help the Signal Corps provide com- 
munications throughout the territory 
served by it. The job you have done 
to accomplish this is so outstanding and 
has been so fruitful of results that 
every employe of the company should 
take pride in this accomplishment. You 
were asked to recruit affiliated technical 
personnel to the Signal Corps in order 
that our communications throughout 
the world could be made effective. In 
doing this, it was necessary for you to 
release many of your best qualified 
personnel. The certificate evidences the 
care and thoroughness with which you 
made the selection of this affiliated per- 
sonnel at a time when their services 
were so sorely needed by you.” 


Vv 


On V-Day Planning Committee 

A. H. MELLINGER, president, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, was among 
those appointed by Mayor Kelly to rep- 
resent industry on the committee of 
citizens which met September 11 to 
formulate plans for citywide observ- 
ance of V-day, signaling Germany’s 
final collapse. 
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A Selected List of Jelophone Books 


In this war emergency knowledge is needed to help achieve victory. Technical books and information assume greater importance 


as a means not only of better fulfilling our niche in the war effort but of self-improvement. From this list of telephone books, 
with brief statements of their contents, employes may find one or more they will want to secure for study and reference. 


@ How to Build and Repair a Farm Telephone Line, pub- 

lished by Telephony Publishing Corp. 

Eight-page booklet, unbound, 25 cents per copy to non-sub- 
scribers of TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers 
and to anyone ordering 25 or more booklets. This booklet, well- 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams, tells what was done 
to place a run-down farm line in good condition to furnish ex- 
cellent service. The text describes how to attach wire to an 
insulator, how to attach brackets, how to set a pole, how to 
string wire, how to make a splice, how to protect telephone line 
from power line hum, how tree branches touching wires hamper 
transmission, how to connect drop wire to line wire, how to 
attach drop wire to house, how to connect house line to tele- 
hone, and how to connect the ground The materials needed 
for a farm line are also listed. 


® Rural Telephone Trouble, published by Telephony Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

Four-page reprint of an article published in Tg_zPpHony giving 
338 magneto telephone and line troubles most commonly en- 
countered, with suggestions as to the most likely cause of each 
—whether in the telephone set, the protector, the line, or the 
central office. Cost is 25 cents r copy to non-subscribers of 
TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers and to anyone 
ordering 25 or more reprints. 


® Fundamentals of Telephony, by Arthur A. Albert (1943) 
rrr arr err 
This elementary book, intended for beginning students and for 
telephone workers, is devoted exclusively to telephone communi- 
cation. The first four chapters present briefly the principles of 
electricity and acoustics upon which telephone practices are 
based. The book then considers the following subjects: Tele- 
phone transmitters, receivers, telephone sets and circuits, tele- 
hone lines, manual telephone systems, dial telephone systems, 
oading, telephone measurements, noise and cross-talk, and re- 
peaters and carriers. 


@ Electrical Fundamentals of Communication, by Arthur 
L. Albert (1942) 554 pages...... car ater nah all . . $3.50 
This book deals with fundamentals of electricity as applied 

to communication, including telegraphy, telephony, and_ radio. 

Contains basic electric circuits and phenomena using illustra- 

tions, terminology and problems from communication industry 

standpoint. Contains tables and 359 excellent drawings; is non- 
mathematical and clearly written for communication people hav- 

J little or no college training. Especially suited for use in 

telephone training courses for new employes. Also valuable for 

employes who wish to extend their knowledge of electricity. A 

summary as well as review questions and problems given at end 

of each chapter. 


® A Telephone Rate Case, by Edward D. Smith (1941); 
Sera rer 
Written simply and clearly by an attorney for a telephone com- 
any, this book gives a bird’s-eye view of the general rate regu- 

wet d background, and then outlines the steps for preparing a 

telephone rate case. Company executives as well as legal counsel 

dealing with rate matters will find much valuable and helpful 
or aren in the book. There is a comprehensive table of case 
references. 


® Soldering for Workshop, Farm and Home, by John 

Bonert (1941); 111 pages, 28 illustrations. .....$1.25 
_Valuable soldering information for telephone prant men, par- 
ticularly apprentices, is presented in this book written by a 
telephone man with years of practical experience. The book 
discusses soft soldering, fluxes, tinning, soldering coppers, wire 
splices, soldering on lead, closing seams in a split cable sleeve, 
soldering and sweating with a torch, joints, hard soldering or 
brazing, construction of a soldering copper holder and pad, etc. 
No scientific terms or complications have been used in the book, 
which is intended to help the beginner or to refresh the memory 
of an experienced worker. 


. Electrical Communication, by Arthur L. Albert (1940) ; 
534 pages (second edition)....................$5.00 
Presentation of electrical theory of communication, including 

vacuum tubes, networks, filters, and discussion of entire industry. 

Various subjects considered as related te one another in modern 

communication systems. Designed as a college textbook and 

reference book for those having technical training. Others will 
find much of value in it, as use of mathematics has been limited 
but not at a sacrifice of engineering exactness. 


* Transmission Networks and Wave Filters, by T. E. Shea 
SE ON ss :0! ‘site 6itsaidl anid coon aba 
A specialized book which deals with principles of transmission 

networks, electric wave filters, and composition of transient 

tes It is intended for student engineers or graduate en- 
eers. 


© Storage Batteries, by George W. Vinal (1940); 464 
ages (third edition)......... iad'aseteleataawee 
he physical and chemical facts and theories about storage 

batteries are summarized and their various applications described 

in this book. Emphasis is laid on the scientific principles of 
storage batteries without permitting the text to become too tech- 
nical. The physical, and chemical properties of the materials 
used in batteries are discussed as they relate to battery perform- 
ance, and a general description of manufacturing methods given. 

i attention is directed to the operation and testing of 

atteries. 


© Fundamental Electronics and Vacuum Tubes, by Arthur 
L. Albert (1938) 422 pages.......ccccccccess $4.50 


The increasing use of vacuum tubes in telephone work makes 
this non-mathematical book of practical value to persons in 
engineering and operating branches of telephony. The book 
discusses the principles of electronics and the theory of vacuum 
tubes, photocells and copperoxide varistors in telephone circuits 
and radio. It delves into the theory of these devices and the 
design and operation of circuits in which they are used. 


® Electrical Engineers’ Handbook, electric communication 
and electronics, volume 5, by Harold Pender and Knox 
Mcllwain (1937); 878 pages..............-..-$5.00 


This reference book for communications engineers contains engi- 
neering data and formulae concerning modern networks. Discus- 
sions are presented of telephone circuits (local, toll and program 
facilities), radiotelephone systems, and high frequency transmis- 
sion, profusely illustrated with line drawings, as are the other 
sections. These sections include acoustics, telegraphy, sound- 
reproduction systems, facsimile transmission, television, electronic 
control and navigation equipment. 


© Communication Engineering, by W. L. Everitt (1937); 
727 pages (second edition)............. eee 
Book designed for engineers and those with technical training; 

gives fundamental principles of telephone, telegraph and radio 

communication without going back to the beginnings of the en- 
tire electrical engineering field. Transmission networks and cir- 
cuits, involving coupled circuits, impedance transformations, 
equalizers and bridge circuits are treated. Inductive coordina- 
tion is discussed with the latest theories for minimizing interfer- 
ence. Discussion is given of other links in the circuits which 
make possible radiotelephony or carrier-current systems, includ- 
ing vacuum tube detectors and amplifiers. Mathematical ideas, 
beyond calculus, are introduced just before they can be applied. 


® Inductive Coordination of Electric Power and Communi- 
cation Circuits, by Laurence Jay Corbett (1936); 161 
TT, Lee er Te ee MIT rTT TT TT. 
his excellent book discusses the nature of power transmission 
and of communication transmission, the effect of magnetic and 
electric induction and various influence factors. Susceptiveness 
and coupling factors, effects of conductor arrangements, transpo- 
sitions in power and communication circuits and their coordina- 
tion, power system wave shape, control of residual voltages and 
currents and many other phases are discussed. This book should 
contribute to a fuller understanding by power and communication 
engineers of each other's problems. 


® Telecommunications — Economics and Regulation, by 
James M. Herring and Gerald C. Gross (1936); 544 
CR 60 cis 6d ee De a ek ae ie te wen osc eee 
ealing primarily with the economic and public service aspects 
of the communications industries, the major purpose of this book 
is to evaluate existing state and federal regulation in the light of 
the requirements of national policy, as determined by the present 
federal administration. The subjects covered include the growth 
and development of the iatearen® industry, submarine telegraphy, 
the telephone industry, the development and history of radio com- 
munication and broadcasting, state and Federal regulation of the 
communications industries. 


® Telephone Theory and Practice, by Kempster B. Miller 

CED Ss BOO DID. 0 6.0.065 486 66h basen eehr en $15.00 

A set of three volumes, Be | and Elements’’ (1930, 468 
pages, $5); ‘‘Manual Switching and Substation Equipment” (1933, 
4 poses, $5); and ‘“‘Automatic Switching and Auxiliary Equip- 
ment’’ (1933, 494 pages, $5). Volumes may be purchased sep- 
arately or as a set. This series replaces “‘American Telephone 
Practice’’ by the same author, published early in the century. 
The set comprises an excellent source of accurate information 
of entire subject of telephony. 


® Elements of Utility Rate Determination, by J. M. Bryant 

and R. R. Herrmann (1940); 464 pages.........$4.50 

Based on tested and workable methods, this boo iscusses 
factors, methods and problems of evaluating public utility prop- 
erty and service for rate-making. The essentials of valuation, 
depreciation, expense, return, etc., as factors in establishing 
proper rates for various utility rates are given. Citations pre- 
a ed ae background and key cases decided by commissions 
and courts. 
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office-routine. It is one of the most 

important records in the Traffic De- 
partment, as this information is used 
in determining the number of operators 
required during the various hours of 
the day and night. It is also a deciding 
factor in determining if an exchange 
has sufficient central office equipment 
to meet all requirements. Therefore, 
chief operators should make a sincere 
effort to obtain an accurate count. 


Tectice r peg count is more than an 


There are two common methods most 
generally used in taking a local peg 
count: Manual, where the operator 
registers or tallys each call, and auto- 
matic, where the calls are automatically 
registered when a signal is answered. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
obtain an accurate count. This applies 
to automatic as well as manual counts. 
A chief operator may be of the opinion 
that if she has automatic registers she 
has nothing to worry about. The fol- 
lowing includes a number of tests made 
in an Illinois exchange having auto- 
matic peg count meters indicating the 
way irregularities can occur: 


(a) Plugging in a number several 
times when a subscriber has his re- 
ceiver off the hook and the operator 
does not hear the subscriber the first 
time he requests a number. The meter 
will register for each time the operator 
plugs in and out. 

(b) Touching the plug of the an- 
swering cord against the metal stile 
strip on the switchboard will register 
each time the sleeve of the plug is con- 
tacted with the stile strip. If the an- 
swering cord is in a number and the 
operator does the same thing with the 
calling cord, it will likewise register. 

(c) If an operator, in taking the 
busy test, does not make the test in 
exactly the prescribed manner, but in- 
serts her plug slightly in the jack, the 
meter will register. 

(d) In removing the answering and 
calling cord from subscribers’ numbers 
after conversations are completed, if 
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the calling cord is removed first, a call 
will register. 

(e) By merely plugging the an- 
swering cord in a number whether the 
subscriber has the receiver off the hook 
or not, it will register. 

(f) Plugging in the holding jack 
with the answering cord will also reg- 
ister a call on the meter. 

(g) After a connection is  estab- 
lished and the subscriber flashes, the 
— operating of the key registers a 
call. 

(h) A call registers if both sub- 
scribers have hung up on their con- 
nection and the operator operates her 
answering key. 


There are five rules for counting 
originating calls in exchanges where 
calls are counted manually. One call is 
counted for: 


(1) Answering a line signal on 
which the person calling requests a con- 
nection or communicates with the op- 
erator for any purpose. 

(2) Completing or attempting to 
complete an order received in response 
to a cord signal or in response to a 
voluntary or disconnect supervision for 
connection to another number. 

(3) Completing or attempting to 
complete a call originally referred to 
a supervisor, intercepting or informa- 
tion operator. 

(4) Calling back an originating sta- 
tion and finally completing or disposing 
of a call, previously delayed on account 
of “busy,” “don’t answer,” “no circuit,” 
etc., whether or not accepted by the 
subscriber. 

(5) Plugging up a magneto line on 
which a subscriber is signaling an- 
other station on his own line. 


About 95 per cent of the calls will 
be counted under rule No. 1. This 
rule provides that the operator receiv- 
ing a call will count it if the subscriber 
communicates with her for any pur- 
pose. 


New people being inducted into the 
operating forces should be instructed 
in the proper method of counting calls 
in exchanges where calls are registered 





on a register button or meter. The 
purpose of the count should be ex- 
plained briefly and when the operator 
registers calls for the first time, her 
peg count should be observed for ac- 
curacy. One operator’s failure to peg 
her calls, or pegging them inaccurately, 
will be reflected in the entire peg count 
study. 

A frequent source of error on the 
part of the operator is failure to reg- 
ister a call at the right moment; that 
is, while the operator is receiving the 
order from the subscriber. Under- 
counting or over-counting usually re- 
sults. 

Preceding the peg count, a check 
should be made of all registers to 
make sure that they are in good work- 
ing condition and registering calls ac- 
curately. 

Some state regulatory bodies pre- 
scribe that traffic studies shall be made 
and recorded at regular intervals, such 
as every 60 days. In Illinois, the traffic 
studies include such items as the num- 
ber of calls made during the busy 
hour and during other periods of day 
and night, together with the way in 
which this traffic is divided between 
operators, such as rural, local and long 
distance, and the time of day when the 
heaviest loads occur. 

Large telephone exchanges make 
traffic studies at more frequent inter- 
vals than prescribed by their state 
regulatory body. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) Would it be possible to ask sub- 
scribers on four-party residence lines 
to limit their calls to five minutes? 

(2) On a messenger call from a pay 
station, should the operator collect the 
messenger report charge and a tax on 
the total amount of the report charge, 
plus messenger charge? 
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(3) We do not use “Special Method | 


Service” but will you explain it a little 
more thoroughly than the “Toll Oper- 
ating Practice” does? 

(4) When a subscriber calls long 
distance and before the long distance 
operator gives the proper release, the 
subscriber flashes and wants another 
number, should the number be rung? 

(5) If you give a report of “NF” for 


a residence, can an operator pass a | 
ticket locate in care of all the resi- | 


dences by that name? 
The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 30. 


Vv 


Nebraska Association Holds 
District Gathering for 1944 


A district meeting of the Nebraska | 


Telephone Association was held Sep- 
tember 19 at MHoldrege. Secretary 
George M. Kloidy previously sent 
questionnaires to members, but as re- 
plies indicated an insufficient attend- 
ance at other points, he announced that 
this meeting is the only district gather- 
ing this year. 

In addition to a general discussion 
of various matters pertaining to the 
industry, there were talks by John H. 
Schnell, chief accountant of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission; 
Grover C. Johnson, plant extension 
engineer of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; H. A. Matheisen of the 


Unemployment Compensation Division | 
of the Nebraska Department of Labor, | 


and R. E. Wright, area director of the 


Hastings (Neb.) Manpower Commis- | 


sion. 


Mr. Schnell confined himself to an- | 


swering questions with respect to mak- 
ing out reports and keeping records. 

Mr. Johnson explained the provisions 
contained in the latest WPB orders 
U-2 and U-3. 

Mr. Mathiesen told of the excellent 
condition of the state unemployment 
compensation fund, with the largest 
surplus in its history, making it pos- 
sible to meet postwar and reconversion 
demands. 

Mr. Wright discussed the details of 
the job referral rules contained in the 
employment stabilization plan. 

Contrary to custom, no switchboard 
operators’ conference was held in con- 
nection with the meeting. 
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Central lowa Company Buys 
Thompson (lowa) Muteal 

The Central Iowa Telephone Co., 
with general offices at Cedar Rapids, 
recently purchased the Thompson 
(Iowa) Mutual Telephone Co, 

Myron Martinson, the Central com- 
pany’s manager at the Forest City ex- 
change, was named maintenance man | 
for the Thompson plant. 
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HABIRSHAW No. 17 
BRONZE DROP WIRE 





Now Available for Immediate 
Shipment from Stock 


ith drip 
No. 9 Hemingray wi a 
+ticoat for fast mois- 
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HEMINGRAY Insulators are 
made with scientific control of 
annealing, assuring great me- 
chanical strength, no internal 
strains or stresses, giving long 
life with no deterioration. 


HEMINGRAY'S tough Insula- 
tors will stand rough handling. 
Non-porous, they are impervi- 
ous to moisture absorption. 
Clear and flawless, the Insu- 
lators are easy to inspect. 


High strength bronze con- 
ductor . . . expertly blended 
synthetic rubber insulation 
.. . soft, unbleached cotton 
braid, thoroughly saturated 
to provide a long-lived mois- 
ture-resisting covering. 


A Quality Product Made by 


Long service plus initial low cost 
assure you of very small operat- 
ing costs. 


Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products 
Corporation 
Insist on 


HEMINGRAYS 


“FIRST IN GLASS" 


Habirshaw Cable and Wire 
Division 





STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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ELEPHONE employes everywhere are frequently 
asked, “Why can’t I get telephone service?” You 
probably will continue to be faced with this prob- 
lem for some time to come, and in this article, an 
attempt will be made to analyze the situation in order 
that you may be able to give a logical answer to all 
such queries. 
Due to the heavy requirements of war, and the con- 
tinued shortage of copper, steel, rubber and other 


materials necessary for the manufacture of telephone 


equipment, the facilities situation in our industry is 





Post-War Trouble? 





























(Courtesy BELL TELEPHONE NEWS) 


still very critical. It, in fact, long ago reached the 
point where most telephone companies scraped the 
bottom of the facilities barrel and, in many cases, 
knocked the bottom out entirely. 


In many sections of the country, most new applicants 
for service have been placed on a waiting list. In 
this case, service can be furnished to the applicant at 
the top of the list only when a present subscriber 
orders his telephone service discontinued. 

Conservation measures, carefully applied since the 
beginning of the present war emergency, have per- 
mitted most telephone companies to stretch available 
facilities in every manner possible. However, due to 
the scarcity of critical materials, it has been impossible, 
in most cases, to add plant in sufficient volume to care 
for the continuing demand for service. 


Due to this condition, the average telephone com- 
pany in areas seriously affected by war activities, ac- 
tually hit the bottom of the barrel about the first of 
this year, insofar as new installations are concerned. 
These companies have found it necessary to place some 
applicants on the waiting list. 


It is understood, of course, that such applicants as 
the armed services, war industries, and persons en- 
gaged in those industries or in other activities in which 
the use of a telephone is absolutely necessary to per- 
form their duties in direct defense or public health, 
welfare or security, will not have to be placed on 
waiting lists, but will be given preference in the use of 
facilities as they become available through discon- 


tinuance of service. 
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Hurricane Damages Carolina 
Company's Installations 


The recent hurricane which swept up 
the Atlantic Coast did considerable 
damage to telephone lines operated by 
the Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Elizabeth City, on 
North Carolina’s “Outer Banks.” 

Camden Blades, general manager of 
the company, after a plane trip to in- 
spect damage done to part of the in- 
stallations linking Elizabeth City with 
Roanoke Island and Cape Hatteras, an- 
nounced, September 16, that it would 
be six or seven days before communica- 
tions were restored, and although it 
was impossible to immediately estimate 


the damage to the company in dollars | 


and cents, the loss was heavy. 


Vv 
Telephone Production Expedited 


To expedite and speed manufacture | 


of the most important peacetime prod- 
ucts first, industry divisions of the War 
Production Board have been requested 
by H. C. Batcheller, operations vice 
chairman, to recommend those plants 
which should be freed from military 
production first, it was learned in 
Washington on September 21. On the 
industry list, enumerated for earliest 
production, were telephones. As all 
companies will not be in a position to 
reconvert at once, Mr. Batcheller asked 
the divisions to check carefully all ma- 
terials and component suppliers to the 
industry as to possible bottlenecks. 


Vv 
OBITUARY 


RitEY L. KEESTER, 81, a pioneer 





Nebraska telephone operator, died Sep- | 
tember 21 at. his home in Alma, Neb. | 


Mr. Keester entered the telephone 
business, organizing the Farmers & 
Merchants Co. more than 40 years ago. 
Early in 1900 he began building toll 


lines to nearby points, using two-by- | 


fours for poles because of lack of funds. 
Later, the company developed to operat- 
ing exchanges in eight different towns 
in southwestern Nebraska. These were 
sold to the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co., Columbus, in 1927, when 
Mr. Keester retired from business be- 
cause of ill health. 


Vv 
To Head Fund Campaign 


WILLIAM M. MarTIN, Rockford man- 
ager of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
recently was appointed campaign chair- 
man to head the October fund drive 
for the 1944 campaign of the United 
War Chest & Community Fund of 
Winnebago County. 
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Since the Gay Nineties... 


Oliver 
Pole Line Materials 


have been first choice of Linemen ... 


ALF A CENTURY AGO, Oliver produced the first Pole 

Line Materials used in this country. Shortly before, 
utilities and communication companies had come to Oliver 
—already a flourishing manufacturer of hardware—for the 
development of fastening devices that would simplify the 
problems of line erection. Designs were worked out and 
production started in 1894. 

Today in the modern plant of the Oliver Iron and Steel 
Corporation, Pole Line Materials of latest design are manufac- 
tured. And on the electric lines of the nation, they perform 
their vital services dependably and well. 


Del Wek: 


1RON AND STEEL 








CORPORATION 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS 
PITTSOURGH 3, PENNS TIVANIA 


MAKERS OF POLE LINE MATERIALS SINCE 1894 






Minnesota Company Files 
Application for Rate Changes 

The Akeley (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
recently filed an application with the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission requesting authority to change 
its schedule of telephone rates at its 
Akeley exchange. Hearing was set for 
September 26. 


The present gross monthly rates and 
the like rates as proposed by the Ake- 
ley company are as follows: 


Present Proposed 
Rates 


$3.50 


Class of Service 
Individual line, 
business 
Two-party line, 
business 
Rural multi-party, 
business 
Individual line, 
residence 
Four-party line, 
residence 
Rural multi-party, 
residence 
Extension stations .. 
* Net 


In addition to the above rates, 25 
cents per month additional for desk 
sets on rural lines, also 25 cents per 
month additional for hand sets in 
town, and 50 cents per month addi- 
tional for hand sets on rural lines. In 
addition to the above, one-party line, 
business or residence, outside exchange 
area, individual line rate plus 25 cents 
additional for each quarter mile dis- 
tance. Temporary disconnections at 
one-half regular rate for any class of 
service. 


3.25 
2.75 
2.25 
1.75 


2.00 
1.00* 
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Stock Issuance Authority 
Granted Athens (Ohio) Company 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion on September 20 granted The 
Athens (Ohio) Home Telephone Co. 
authority to issue $250,000 worth of 
first mortgage 3 per cent bonds and 
$75,000 in common stock. 

Proceeds from the bonds and $19,000 
from the stock are to be used to retire 
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$269,000 worth of 3 per cent bonds and 
the remainder to reimburse the treas- 
ury for uncapitalized capital expendi- 
tures. 


Vv 


Hearing on Franchise Uniformity 
Held in Fresno (Calif.) Case 

Lack of uniformity in franchise pay- 
ments by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to various cities was ques- 
tioned in Fresno, Calif., on September 
14 by Frank W. Clark, California Rail- 
road Commission member, conducting a 
hearing on the company’s application 
for approval of its $15,000 annual 
Fresno franchise. 

Mr. Clark called upon Felix Smith, 
counsel for the Pacific company, to ex- 
plain why franchise payments by the 
company vary in many cities, saying 
the commission is curious about the 
matter and such payments presumably 
are not “in proportion with the value 
of that service to the community and 
the utility.” 

Mr. Smith replied the lack of uni- 
formity in franchises is due to different 
“historical conditions” and “legal situa- 
tions” in the various cities affected, and 
that it would be surprising under those 
conditions if any uniformity could be 
worked out. He added if the Fresno 
franchise is not approved, the utility 
and the city will be “back where we 
were in 1941” when a 25-year franchise 
expired and Fresno and the company 
began three years of negotiations, 
finally resulting in the current com- 
promise. 

The telephone company introduced 
evidence showing strict application of 
state laws, as it interprets them, which 
calls for a payment to Fresno of only 
$7,209 for 1943, whereas the new fran- 
chise calls for a minimum of $15,000. 


Commissioner Clark also said if the 
company is allowed to include any 


franchise payments as part of its op- 
erating expenses, the cost is reflected 
in rates charged consumers in all com- 
munities served by that company. 
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Telephone Industry Seeks 
Radio Allocations 

On September 28 the Federal Com- 
munications Commission started hear- 
ings on postwar allocations for all 
kinds of radio service. Not merely 
broadcasting bands, but the whole 
usable spectrum—and portions which 
have not yet been harnessed—will be 
examined or re-examined. It is the first 
time in the history of the FCC that 
such proceedings so broad in scope 
have been scheduled. Nearly two score 
different types of radio services seek- 
ing frequencies ranging from 10 kilo- 
cycles to 30,000,000 kilocycles (30,000 
megacycles) will have representations. 

Almost 100 organizations, corpora- 
tions and individuals had listed or ex- 
pected to list requests for appearances 
at hearings which were believed likely 
to occupy the commission throughout 
the entire month of October. After the 
hearings have been concluded, perhaps 
around the first part of November, the 
FCC was believed likely to receive rec- 
ommendations from the Radio Techni- 
cal Planning Board (RTPB) based on 
testimony put into the record. Dr. A. 
N. Goldsmith, chairman of Panel No. 1 
on spectrum utilization of the RTPB, 
and Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, chairman of 
Panel No. 2 on frequency allocations, 
were expected to aid in such summari- 
zation. 

Hearings commenced under the guid- 
ance of FCC General Counsel Charles 
R. Denny, Jr., and George P. Adair, 
chief engineer, before the entire com- 
mission membership in the Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium in Washington, 
D. C. A-tentative program divided the 
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various services into four major 
groups, with discussions being led by 
the chairmen of the various RTPB 
panels. 

Group I: Fixed public service, coastal 
and marine relay, aviation, amateur, 
international broadcasting, mobile 
press. Group II: Standard and fre- 
quency modulation broadcast, televi- 
sion, facsimile broadcast, and other 
proadeasting services, including non- 
commercial, educational. Group III: 
Police, fire and forestry service, special 
emergency, provisional and motion pic- 
ture services, and other special serv- 
ices. Group IV: Relay systems (both 
program and private communications), 


industrial, scientific and medical serv- | 
(railroads, | 


ices, new radio. services 
busses, taxicabs). 


Because of the large number of ap- 


pearances and the desire of the com- | 
mission to cut its bearings in order to | 
present its findings to the state de- | 
partment by December 1, restrictions | 
were enforced with reference to cross- | 


examination. 


The telephone industry, including the 
Bell System, the United States Inde- 
Association and | 


pendent Telephone 
various separate Independent com- 


panies, filed notice for presentation of 
testimony, seeking the reservation of | 


various radio frequencies of use for 
present and future development of 


radio telephone services, including the | 
isolated com- | 
munication services, emergency serv- | 
ices, long and short-haul toll public | 
service relay of radio broadcasting, | 


following: Rural and 


television and other 
radio frequencies, 


services 
automobile, 


using 


ment’s committee on the World Tele- 

communications Conference have al- | 
ready made preparations for the FCC 

hearing. A rough draft of findings and 

recommendations was submitted to | 
more than 250 members by Dr. J. H. | 
Dellinger, chairman, who is also chief | 
of the radio section of the Bureau of | 
Standards. 
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Minnesota Commission Issues 
Operating Permit to Applicant 


Replying to the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commissién’s order of 
August 29, stating that any person, 
corporate or otherwise, interested in 
filing an application for permission to 
build and maintain a satisfactory tele- 
phone system in the town of Leon, 
Goodhue County, now unsatisfactorily 
served by the Wastedo (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co., could do so on or before 
September 5, the Cannon Falls (Minn.) 
Telephone Co. filed on September 5 the 
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train | 
and other mobile radiotelephone service. | 
Subcommittees of the state depart- | 
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only application seeking such permis- 
sion. Because the commission deemed 
further hearings unnecessary, the ap- 
plication of the Cannon Falls company 
was accepted and the permit issued on 
September 25. (TELEPHONY, Septem- 
ber 9, page 32.) 

Construction was ordered to start as 
soon as possible, making service avail- 
able to subscribers at the earliest possi- 
ble date. Permission to remove any 
equipment belonging to the Wastedo 
company which stands in the way of 
necessary construction, was granted. 
An order notifying Ida N. Johnson, 
owner of the Wastedo company, of this 
ruling was ordered mailed on or before 
September 26. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


September 15: Granted extension of 
special temporary authority to Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long 
Lines Dept., Ocean Gate, N. J., to point 
to point radiotelephone station in the 
fixed public service, using its regularly 
licensed equipment and power on fre- 
quency 5052.5 kilocycles; authority to 
continue from September 17 until 
further order of the commission but 
not beyond December 1. 

September 18: Granted authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Atlanta, Ga., to supplement 
existing facilities between Chattanooga, 


Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn., Greenville, 
S. C., and other points. Estimated cost, 
$189,300. 


September 18: Granted authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to supplement existing telephone and 
telegraph facilities between Minne- 


apolis, Minn., and enanietk, N. D, 
Estimated cost, $70,000 

September 19: Geented authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
and Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
San. Francisco, to supplement existing 
facilities between Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Spokane, Wash. Estimated cost, 
$612,000. 

September 19: Granted authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York Telephone Co., and Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to supplement exist- 
ing facilities along existing cable routes 
between New York and Chicago and 
other points. Estimated cost, $8,295, 
000. 

September 19: Granted authority to 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to supplement existing 
facilities between Dallas and _Fort 
Worth, Tex. Estimated cost $437,670. 

September 19: Granted authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Atlanta, Ga., to supplement 
existing facilities between Jacksonville 
and Miami, Fla. Estimated cost, 
$459,000. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 


September 11: Hearing held for 
briefs in case of H. I. Johnson, H. E. 
Sweaney, and J. H. Aley against South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

September 11: Continued hearing on 
application of Citizens Telephone Co. 
for authority to make certain rate 
changes for service at Louisburg. 

October 2: Hearing on application 
of Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., Up- 
land, for authority to make certain 
rate changes for service at Bala, Lady- 
smith, Oak Hill and Milford. 

October 2: Hearing on application 
of Cawker City (Kan.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to make certain 
rate changes. 

October 23: 


Hearing on application 
of Farmers 


Mutual Telephone Co., 





United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 10, 11 and 12. 

South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Widman, Mitchell, 
October 19. 

Virginia Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Roanoke 
Hotel, Roanoke, October 26 and 
27. 

Alabama Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Jefferson 
Davis, Montgomery, November 13 
and 14. 

North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Pine Nee- 
dles Hotel, Southern Pines, No- 
vember 13 and 14. 

South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Claremont 
Hotel, Sumter, November 16 and 
mee 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
November 21 and 22. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 3 and 
4, 1945. 


Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 
5 and 6, 1945. 

Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 10 
and 11, 1945. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
April 19 and 20, 1945. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
May 9 and 10, 1945. City not 
yet decided. 
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(complete information on request). 
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Wellington, for authority to make cer- 
tain rate changes for service at Wel- 
lington and South Haven. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 


November 21: Hearing on investiga- 
tion of Hartville (Mo.) Telephone Co. 
to determine what changes and im- 
provements are required to provide 
satisfactory service. 


November 22: Hearing on investiga- 
tion of Galena (Mo.) Telephone Co. to 
determine what changes and improve- 
ments are required to provide satis- 
factory service. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

October 13: Hearing on application 
of Meridian (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

September 27: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Fairwater-Alto & Brandon 
Telephone Co., Fairwater, for authority 
to revise rates. 
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Lenz Celebrates 
40th Anniversary 

Forty years ago, J. Mayo Lenz and 
others were active in founding the 
present Lenz Electric Manufacturing 
Co. A charter was granted August 26, 
1904, and production started immedi- 
ately. 


In those days, radio was an infant 
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science, and telephony was on the way 
to becoming a giant enterprise. The 
expiration of the Bell patents in 1893 
and 1894 hailed the advent of Inde- 
pendent telephone exchanges through- 
out rural America which created a 
greater demand for telephone and 
switchboard cords, cables and wires. 

The first Lenz factory was located 
at 97 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. The 
company progressed steadily and be- 
came a leader in engineering and de- 
velopment. When radio made its ap- 
pearance, Lenz’s facilities were required 
for the manufacture of cords, cables 
and wire for the building, installation 
and servicing of radio receivers. 

The growth of the radio and tele- 
phone industry necessitated further ex- 
pansion, so the company moved to its 
present plant at 1751 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, where it maintains a _ well- 
equipped, modern, five-story plant. The 
company recently completed a_ three- 
story annex to its main plant which 
will house equipment for the applica- 
tion of various types of insulation. 

The company is still under the active 
direction of J. Mayo Lenz, president. 

To Philip C. Lenz, vice president, be- 
longs the distinction of serving on the 
first board of directors of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, an organi- 
zation in which he has been active since 
its inception. 

H. F. Racine, who started as an 
errand boy, has attained the position 
of treasurer. 

John Lenz, whose employment dates 
back in close proximity to the charter 
grant, is secretary. 

Starting with the company 23 years 
ago as tool and die maker, Fred H. 
Stamm is now superintendent of the 
cord and cable departments. 

The above five names represent the 
officers and directors of the company. 
Their years of service total 165, or an 
average of 33 years each. 

The position of sales manager is 
filled by Raymond G. Zender, who is 





J. MAYO LENZ 


also in charge of engineering and de- 
velopment. 

“In celebrating its 40th anniversary, 
the Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co. 
is not unmindful of its loyal friends, 
who played an all important part in the 
growth and expansion of one of the 
oldest manufacturing organizations in 
the radio and telephone industries,” 
President Lenz stated. 
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Another "Phone Home Fund" 
Established for Overseas Vets 


The Chicago Times on September 14, 
with the cooperation of the American 
Red Cross, established a ““Phone Home 
Fund,” which will enable boys, arriv- 
ing at the Vaughan or Gardiner gen- 
eral hospitals, Hines, Ill., from over- 
seas, to call their loved ones at home. 
The Times donated $1,000 to start the 
campaign. 

To make the service readily available 
for the patients, the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. plans to install special equip- 
ment in their Chicago locations, it was 
reported. 





(2) Yes. 
tax, if a tax is applicable. 


released. 
(4) No. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 22 
(1) This would not be a practical procedure. 
Collect the report and messenger charge and the federal 


(3) Where this method is used, circuits are held at a special position 
and calls are completed in the order of their precedence. Circuits are not 


This might result in a cut-off. The local number should not 
be rung until the proper release is secured from long distance. 

(5) Ordinarily, this action should not be taken. However, in a small 
exchange where there are only a few subscribers of the same name, in 
case of an emergency, such action might be taken. 
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Our Industry Today 
And Tomorrow 


(Concluded from page 14) 





enterprise, and through thrift on his 
part and not by endowment by the 
government. It is no doubt true that 
wage standards will remain high, so 
that purchasing power may consume 
our increasing production. It also 
seems axiomatic that standards of 
living can be raised if, by large quan- 
tity production methods, low unit pro- 
duction costs and, consequently, selling 
prices, can be established. It would 
seem that this maximum production 
and low production cost with high 
wages would require the use of man- 
power at full time, not for a “short” 
workweek. We produce by work and 
our standard of living will be deter- 
mined by the amount and efficiency of 
our production. The theory of the 
short workweek is too closely related to 
the theory of scarcity to be economically 
practical or efficient. 


It is fundamental that the enterprise 
of the nation gives employment to our 
people. We have heard a lot about the 
responsibility of enterprise to give this 
employment. I feel that there is this 
definite responsibility which must be 
met with reasonable success by free 
enterprise if the system is not to be 
replaced, at least in its present form. 
The sympathetic understanding of gov- 
ernment should be forthcoming in the 
endeavor to meet this responsibility. 
Competition with government cannot 
be survived for any long period, and 


the manner in which the productive, 


forces of the country—agriculture, in- 
dustry, etc.—made up of capital and 
labor, can meet this challenge is a 
matter of development with the assist- 
ance of their common agency, the gov- 
ernment. 

Experts of the Department of Com- 
merce estimate that the total number 
of those who will seek work after the 
war — assuming 1946 to be the first 
postwar year—will be about 59.5 mil- 
lion, and that a satisfactory employ- 
ment goal will be reached if a total of 
approximately 57.5 million jobs can be 
provided. If we assume that 2.5 mil- 
lion men will remain in the armed 
services, we arrive at a goal of 55 
million jobs for total civilian employ- 
ment or some nine million more, than 
were employed in 1940. Such esti- 
mates, of course, must be considered 
merely as approximations and subject 
to considerable margin of error. Never- 
theless, they can be taken as a guide to 
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the relative magnitude of the job lying 
ahead. 

The telephone industry in the last 
50 years has set an example to the 
world in the cooperation existing 
among its thousands of individual com- 
panies to provide a universal and 
standard service available to all. In 
this accomplishment it has grown into 
one of the greatest business undertak- 
ings of the world. It has set an ex- 
ample during this wartime of setting 
the requirements of the nation at war 
ahead of all other considerations. It 
has made its personnel available for 
needed war service. It has set a prece- 
dent in cooperative deliberation with 
war and government agencies to make 
its service useful to war prosecution 
and completely a part of the war or- 
ganization. 

Those who know the industry and its 
personnel will have no doubt that as 
it has met its obligation in the fight 
with our enemies, it will in turn meet 
its responsibility when peace arrives. 
It will continue to be an outstanding 
example of the accomplishment of free 
enterprise, and it will apply itself dili- 
gently and effectively in the mainte- 
nance of a system of free enterprise 
and of free opportunity, that we may 





continue to progress as a nation of free 
and happy people enjoying the highest 
plane of living known to mankind. 

[Epitor’s Note: The foregoing was 
an address given by Mr. Brorein before 
the recent Indiana convention.] 
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Fifth Army-Navy "E" Awarded 
To Automatic Electric 

For the fifth consecutive time, Auto- 
matic Electric Co. and its employes 
have been honored by the award of the 
Army-Navy “E” for excellence in the 
production of communication equipment 
for war. The company is now privi- 
leged to fly the “E” pennant with four 
stars, symbolizing four renewals of the 
original award, which was conferred 
in May, 1942. 

In his official letter announcing the 
latest award, Adm. C. C. Bloch, USN, 
retired, chairman of the Navy Board 
for Production Awards,’ paid tribute to 
the “splendid production record that 
has been established and maintained 
since the original Army-Navy ‘E’ was 
granted.” 

“In view of your excellent record,” 
Admiral Bloch continued, “the Army 
and Navy have decided that your com- 
pany may retain the flag for a year 
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This easy-to-use Wheatstone Bridge 
puts its finger on faults — locates 
grounds, crosses or opens — enables 
trouble-shooters to clear lines or cables 
in minimum time. 


A recent survey among users indi- 
cates that this Test Set saves from 1 to 
8 hours in locating faults, as compared 
with other methods. In terms of man- 
hour cost of trouble-shooting, it saves 
an average of $6.00 per fault. From 
this average figure, it appears that 
after locating 21 faults the instrument 
has saved enough to pay for itself. 
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A FREE HANDBOOK explaining 
methods of using this Bridge for 
locating grounds, crosses, opens and 
other faults, will be sent on request. 
Write for Note Book E-53-441 ‘‘Notes 
on Fault Location in Cables.’’ 
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before being considered for the next 


renewal. It is our sincere hope and 
desire that you will keep up the good 
work and that your present record will 
be maintained or exceeded in the fu- 
ture.” 
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Kellogg Furnishes Observer 
To War Department 

Through arrangements made with 
the War Department, D. H. Erickson, 
a member of the engineering depart- 
ment, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., has been assigned the duty of 
“technical observer” and will spend the 
next six to 12 months at the battle 
fronts overseas. 

Wearing officers’ uniforms, but with- 
out insignia except for a special orange 
colored armband with the letters “T. 
O.,” it is the duty of technical ob- 
servers to report on various specified 
equipment while in actual combat op- 
erations. The work of these specialists 
also includes giving assistance in the 
maintenance, installation and operation 
of the technical equipment. 

While on this assignment, Mr. Erick- 
son will observe the Army’s communi- 
cation equipment, particularly that 
manufactured by Kellogg, and report 
directly to the War Department. In 
consummating the arrangements with 
the Kellogg company for the transfer 
of one of its engineers to this impor- 
tant field work, the government plans 
to send Mr. Erickson to various parts 
of the world where active combat is in 
progress. 

Mr. Erickson holds a degree in elec- 
trical engineering from the University 
of Minnesota and has specialized in 
communications. He has had experi- 
ence as a lineman and troubleshooter 
for an Independent telephone company 
in North Dakota and for three years 
was associated with a firm of consult- 
ing engineers. Since becoming asso- 
ciated with the Kellogg engineering 
department, he has devoted attention 
to equipment engineering, inspection 
engineering and to apparatus engi- 
neering, handling various requirements 
in connection with U. S. Army Signal 
Corps equipment. 
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Destructive Resident Arrested 

Following a number of reports, over 
a period of several months, of tele- 
phone lines being cut in the Faucette 
Township section of Alamance County, 
N. C., state and county officers, aided 
by bloodhounds, arrested a resident of 
the section on September 18 who ad- 
mitted having cut the lines between six 
different poles but gave no reason for 
his act. He was placed under bond, 
pending trial. 
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LEICH ELECTRIC HONORED 


IN "E’ AWARD CEREMONY 


“E” was made to the men and 
women of Leich Electric Co. at the 
Genoa (Ill.) Elementary School on Sep- 
tember 15. Because of the limited seat- 
ing capacity of the school auditorium, 
the attendance was confined to em- 


Pier was mace of the Army-Navy 


ABOVE: A. C. REID, president of Leich Electric Co., addresses assembly at Leich's 


ployes, military personnel and partiej- 
pating guests. 

Master of ceremonies for the occa- 
sion was John Harrington of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System who opened 
the program by leading the entire as- 
semblage in the singing of the “Star 
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“E" award ceremony. 


BELOW: Leich officials with “E" pennant (left to right): A. C. REID, president, 
Leich Electric Co.; R. G. FAULHABER, vice president, Leich Sales Corp.; ROY 
SEIMUND, president, Leich Sales Corp., and WALTER CADWELL, vice president, 


Leich Electric Co. 








TELEPHONY 














wood of the U. S. Navy to the eight 
oldest Leich employes. Speeches of 
acceptance were made by A. C. Reid, 
president of Leich Electric Co., on be- 
half of the company, and by Milton 
Durham in behalf of the employes. Con- 
gratulations were then extended to the 


rtici- management and employes by S. Stein, 
Jr., chairman of the board. 

occa The ceremonies were closed with 

lum- 

ened 7 

e as- 

Star 


Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidge., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* - 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 























PML 6 N 
Participants in Leich's “E" award presentation (left to right): LIEUT. CMDR. ATLANTIC 
GEORGE C. NORWOOD, U.S.N.; ROY SIEMUND, president, Leich Sales Corp.; LIEUT. ae we Ege Ang a. ¥. 6. 
COL. ELDON A. KOERNER, U.S.A., and A. C. REID, president, Leich Electric Co. pene Be 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
. New Orieans, La. Jackson, Tena. aa 

Spangled Banner.” Mr. Harrington then Colonel Koerner paid tribute to the | Wlanfleld, La.  Leuleville, Giles. ee thin’ Pa. 
introduced Lieut. Col. Eldon A. Koerner excellent war production record of the Annapette, Mé. — Chieage, til. 
of the U. S. Army Signal Corps who  Leich organization and stressed that 
made the speech of presentation. quality, as well as quantity and other 

factors, were considered the basis of Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
— — — the award. He emphasized that the 

honor was not easily won nor lightly Electrical ond Mechanica! 

bestowed and, as proof, pointed to the 

de pean dable fact that less than 4 per cent of all ENOUNEERS 


Cedar Poles war contractors had been so honored. 35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 


Following Colonel Koerner’s address, 


MICHIGAN POLE & TiE Co. a token presentation of “E” pins was 


i's MEWESERRY—GRAND RAPIDS made by Lieut. Cmdr. George C. Nor- A e e oO U N T ! N G 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 



































~ | | amma Are MANPOWER = eee 
ent, B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 


Minnea lis, Minn.—Western red cedar 


poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. Troubles Cutting Your 5 L O A N & c 00 K 
Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— Directory Adv. Sales? “im SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
































Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or CHICAGO 
butt treated. Quotations on request. Appraisals—Ori 1 Gost Studies 
% We have the MANPOWER, the EX. ene nee 
é International Creo soting atiitiels struc. PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
on o. aiveston exas. “4 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles, Plants: | over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
sstcreine-ecnamcelb ees: amon dlacecsin tising, handle all details and produce J. a a PAT 
MORE NET revenue [all costs con- a 
apsiten Minn Norther White"Western | *dered). “ppraleale—Finanetal 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Bate Investigations 
Write or call 1810 Lincetn Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 





ef our expense. 


Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
gacola, ‘Fla. — Creoso ote Southern Pine LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. J. G. WRAY & CO. 
408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


New York Life Building, 20 W. Niath $t., Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- Kenses City, Mlesoart Envestigetions, Cagestusticn, 


well Aye. St. Paui, Minn——Finished | Cltizeas Trust Bidg.. Fort Wayne, Ind. ans a t a oe Companice 
tsa reallcennndlvetinasncst 135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. asec Bo Conny 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED 





WANTED: Class A Telephone Com- 
pany near Cincinnati, Ohio, desires to 
employ an outside plant engineer, 
capable of performing the drafting 
work necessary in connection with its 
engineering work. Good working condi- 
tions and wages. In reply, furnish 
photo and complete information as to 
age, experience, draft status and start- 
ing salary expected. If accepted, a 
medical examination is necessary. Write 
Box No. 2102, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Telephone traffic super- 
visor—permanent. By growing Inde- 
pendent company operating exchanges 
with over 50,000 stations. Furnish in- 
formation relative to education, experi- 
ence, age, draft status, number of de- 
pendents and attach picture of your- 
self. (Will return.) Write Box No. 
2101, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Several men to rebuild 
dial switchboards. Steady employment 
both now and postwar. Write Tele- 
phone Repair & Supply Co., 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago 26, IIl. 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





TELEPHONE MEN WANTED: By 
Class A Company in Middle West. Ex- 
perienced repairmen and linemen. Per- 
manent position with good salary for 
men who can qualify. Furnish full de- 
tails of experience, draft status, etc. 
Write Box No. 2085, c/o TELEPHONY. 





WANTED: Experienced telephone 
engineer capable of making inventories, 
appraisals; must be qualified on equip- 
ment and outside plant engineering. 
Liberal compensation dependent on 
qualifications. In answering state qual- 
ifications, age, present connections, 


| draft status and send small photograph. 


War Manpower Commission rules of 
employment observed. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Ft. Wayne 2, Indiana. 





POSIFIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Job with a telephone com- 





| pany of 2,000 stations, or better, by a 


man with five years’ experience and six 
months of Army schooling on installa- 
tion and maintenance of telephone. 
Write Box No. 2100, c/o TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: Telephone ex- 
change, 600-1,000 stations. Middlewest 
or West Coast. Must be priced right. 
Give complete details in reply. Write 
Box No. 2103, c/o TELEPHONY. 












MONARCH 8908 


OR 





~ RECONDITIONED 
TELEPHONES 


MONARCH DESK STANDS No. 8908 


Complete with 


A. E. Co. Steel Bell Boxes 


No. L-500-AO Straight Line Ringers 


A. E. Co. Bakelite Bell Boxes 


No. L-550-AO Straight Line Ringers 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 


(American Electric Co.) 





STEEL BELL BOX 


16, OHIO 















singing of “America” and the playing 


” 


of “Taps,” honoring the memory of 
Merrill Schmidt, former Leich employe 
who was killed in action in January, 
1944. The Genoa Community Band and 
American Legion Post No. 337 assisted 
in presenting the program. 
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J. D. Daly ‘epee Graybar 
Supply Sales Manager 

Effective October 1, J. D. Daly will 
take over the duties of supply sales 
manager at Graybar Electric Co.’s ex- 
ecutive headquarters in New York City. 

His duties in this position will in- 
clude the planning of sales for all types 
of wiring supplies used for inside elec- 
trical construction, it was reported. 

Since November 15, 1935, he has 
been commercial manager for Graybar 
at the Hartford (Conn.) branch office 
and warehouse. His experience includes 
a year as salesman at Hartford, and 
seven years of sales and service work 
with The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Receives Army-Navy "E” 

Rear Adm. C. H. Woodward, USN, 
retired, Washington, D. C., chief of the 
Incentive Division of the U. S. Navy, 
on September 16 awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” pennant to the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
award was accepted, on behalf of the 
employes, by the company’s president, 
George H. Dieke. Lieut. Col. Robert C. 
Downie, chief officer of the Pittsburgh 
Ordnance District, awarded the “E” 
pins to Mine Safety employes. 

The Mine Safety company is one of 
the two Pittsburgh concerns holding 
both the Army-Navy “E” and the Mari- 
time “M” awards. The Mine Safety 
company has a four-star Maritime “M.” 


Vv 


Personnel Changes 

F. W. MISSELHORN, former local man- 
ager of the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. in Olney, recently was trans- 
ferred to the Murphysboro (Ill.) ex- 
change as southern area commercial 
supervisor. Howarp D. Goop has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Misselhorn as Olney man- 
ager. 





FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: On account of failing 
health, two Magneto Exchanges located 
near large midwestern city. Good 
rates, good location. Priced to sell at 
approximately two times gross rev- 


enues. Don’t write unless you mean 
business. Write L. H. Synder, Spring 
Hill, Kan. 
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